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ancient- people, and of Oriental nations at present, among whom suicide was and 
is as far from indicating insanity as is embezzlement in our more favoured age 
and country. Possibly he is in error in using this argument, since it is probably 
the especial doctrines and beliefs of Christianity and of modern civilization that 
render suicide so abhorrent to the mind as to suggest the idea that only the de¬ 
throned intellect can adopt it. 

Portions of our author’s argument are, however, certainly cogent and univer¬ 
sally applicable. Some of the finest minds that have adorned European litera¬ 
ture in recent times have coolly argued in favour of the right of each man to cut 
the thread of life whenever existence becomes burdensome. Had they acted on 
their theory, we doubt if many would have deemed them necessarily insane. The 
principle of self-sacrifice, too, for country, for loved ones, and for ideas, has not 
been limited to pagan times and countries. Severe and hopeless suffering, too, 
seems to us a cause of suicide not necessarily implying madness. With our 
writer, we are unable to see presumptive evidence of lunacy in the suicide of a 
man who, knowing he must otherwise witness the poverty of his family, or leave 
them to meet its trials alone, has arranged his life insurance in their favour, and 
then sought death. Several of the most remarkable cases on record where at¬ 
tempts of this character are believed to have been made, are here very graphi¬ 
cally described. 

But whatever may be our speculative views as to suicide, it seems to us very 
unreasonable, in a matter like life insurance, where there are conditions explicitly 
stated on both sides, to allow a jury coolly to render of no effect an express stipu¬ 
lation, voluntarily assented to by both parties, in order to assist a destitute family 
at the expense of a company. Why is not the condition as to suicide just as 
worthy to be enforced as that against foreign travel, dangerous employments, 
etc. ? 

It is, perhaps, a not unnatural error, in writing from the life insurance point 
of view ; but we cannot but feel that Mr. Palmer makes a great mistake in inter¬ 
preting general belief by the action of juries. With that exception, the pamphlet 
is able and well written. B. L. R. 


Art. L. — Fifth Annual Report of the Secretary of the State Board of Health 
of the State of Michigan. For the fiscal year ending Sept. 30, 1877. 8vo., 

pp. lxxviii., 503. Lansing, 1878. 

There are a few points in regard to which the Michigan Board need fear no 
comparisons. Its managers seem to have remarkable tact and facility in so de¬ 
vising and constructing forms and circulars as to reduce to an almost incredible 
minimum the labour of responding to the inquiries thus made. So cunningly and 
admirably are their blanks arranged that the busiest or the idlest clerk or physician 
can hardly plead lack of time as excuse for not filling them. Another matter in 
which the Board excel, is the preparation of brief tracts for circulation among the 
people. It may not be very dignified, from a purely literary point of view, to sprinkle 
one’s pages with italics, two or three sizes of capitals, and dozens of catch-words. 
But to attract the popular attention, to enlighten the popular mind, and to im¬ 
press upon the popular memory certain all-important facts and principles, the 
methods here used are admirably adapted. As formal essays for the benefit of 
sanitarians, the Michigan Health papers may not be quite up to the standard of 
those of the Massachusetts Board; but as teaching for the people they seem to us 
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fully as effective. For an illustration we may refer to the capital papers on the 
treatment of persons nearly drowned. The clearest and most concise instructions 
have been printed, on broad sheets, on neat cards, and as pamphlets, and circu¬ 
lated in the most thorough and ingenious manner. In this Report the special 
aim is to impress the truth that immediate and even rough treatment directed 
towards clearing the vital organs from water, and the re-establishment of respira¬ 
tion, should forestall coddling. The points are well made, in a way to impress 
plain people. As an illustration of the necessity of perseverance in attempts to 
restore respiration, a case is here given where some six hours of persistent effort 
elapsed before “ decisive signs of life appeared,” and yet recovery was complete. 
The directions now given, aiming at the economy of precious time, are circu¬ 
lated in the same way as former instructions. Every policeman will see at a 
glance not only how to restore respiration, but the proper order of steps towards 
the desired end. 

Another direction in which the Board has been doing good work, is in the 
inspection of kerosene oils, and obtaining a law positively prohibiting the use or 
sale of an article below a certain standard. The almost entire disappearance of 
the lamp-disasters from the accident lists of the State, attests the efficiency of the 
efforts made. And moreover, the producers and dealers in kerosene have actually 
petitioned the Legislature for a removal of the restrictions which have prevented 
them from murdering the former and legitimate quota—so that the Board is 
obliged to make a counter-appeal to avoid a return to the good old murderous 
ways. One lot of oil, marked “ Inspected and Approved : Michigan Legal Test, 
150°,” was suspected by the State inspector, who found that it flashed at 76°; in 
other words, was about as safe as gunpowder with a lighted candle in it. One can 
easily believe that this one seizure saved many lives. Experiments have convinced 
the Board that it is by no means necessary that the body of oil in the lamp be raised 
to the test temperature, in order to become dangerous. If any metallic portion of 
the lamp reaches a high degree, it may vapourize the fluid in contact, and this, if 
mixed with air, becomes an explosive compound. It was found this dangerous 
heating of the metal part was almost sure to occur upon the removal of the chim¬ 
ney, and liable to follow the turning down of the flame. In one case, after taking 
off the chimney the collar of the lamp rose in ten minutes from 102° to 163°, 
while after the resulting explosion the oil was only 80°. The lamp and wick were 
new and well filled. 

Among the more formal essays is an excellent one on Recreations, by the Rev. 
Chas. II. Brigham. Dr. Lyster, writing upon Healthful Dwellings, has added 
to his essay a mass of information as to the homes of the people all over the 
State. 

We learn that during the fiscal year Detroit had 278 cases and 133 deaths from 
smallpox. 

In the diseases prevalent during the year we notice a somewhat remarkable pro¬ 
portion of cases in which typhoid fever is attributed to filth-poisoning, especially 
in the drinking water, through proximity of wells and privies. A good deal of 
diphtheria is reported, in apparent relation with the same causes. The occur¬ 
rence of a case of smallpox in Ypsilanti leads the reporter to remark that this 
and former cases have been traceable to the foreign rags imported from abroad in 
bales, and here opened and picked over for use in the paper-mills. 

Dr. Lee reports having attended through an attack of erysipelas a half-breed 
Canadian-Indian midwife, whom he found to have imparted, as soon as she was 
able after recovery, puerperal fever to five women. He was fortunately able to 
prevent a continuance of her pestilential labours. 
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To letters of inquiry concerning diphtheria, which here, as elsewhere, has 
forced itself into an unhappy prominence, forty-eight answers were received. 
These form a valuable contribution to our knowledge of the disease, though they 
are not as yet collated. Nearly all reports mention either polluted wells, foul 
and wet cellars, no cellars at all, or that the patients lived on the lower story. 
Often more than one of these conditions were present. It occurs to us, however, 
that many of the country houses may have only one story, which would add to 
the apparent, and perhaps the real, influence of this condition. 

A still larger number of correspondents deal with scarlet fever, as observed in 
their neighbourhood. Twenty-nine reporters have met cases in persons over four¬ 
teen years of age. In one instance the patient was sixty-five. The average of 
“greatest age,” as reported, is twenty-nine. 

Dr. Worsfold suggests means for avoiding the terrible accidents which so fre¬ 
quently occur near our railway centres, from men catching their feet in the angles 
of the “frogs” and “guard-rails,” which form a part of every railway switch. 
We read only recently of a case in West Philadelphia, where a man was thus 
caught, and held long enough to be shockingly mangled by the approaching loco¬ 
motive. A wooden filling, to be so bevelled as to be wider open at top than at 
bottom, is here described as an efficient and safe device. The suggestion of a 
possible slight danger of causing the wheels to leave the track is met by the true 
statement that where some such invention is most needed, in depots and car- 
yards, the speed is too low to cause any risk of leaving the metals. And at points 
where switches are passed at high speed there is no such number or confusion of 
trains as to endanger the switch-tender’s life, or require such appliances. It is in 
the making up of trains, and the delicate and rapid manoeuvres required to send 
different arriving cars upon different tracks, that the accidents happen. 

B. L. R. 


Art. LI .—Handbook of the Practice of Medicine. By M. Charteris, M.D., 

Professor of Practice of Medicine, Anderson’s College, Glasgow. With illus¬ 
trations. 12mo., pp. 336. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston, 1878. 

The author of this little book has endeavoured to condense into a duodecimo 
volume of about 300 pages what Ziemssen has found it impossible to include in 
the fifteen large octavos in which he at fii’st proposed to issue his work on the 
Practice of Medicine. If it may be urged against the latter work that many of 
the articles in it are of unnecessary length and would bear without injury a little 
judicious pruning, they are at least thoroughly instructive; while, on the other 
hand, nothing but the most superficial idea of the nature and treatment of disease 
can be gained from the former. We have looked carefully through it and have 
found little in it either to praise or to condemn utterly. It is a good representa¬ 
tive of its class —as good as any other we know of—but the class is very objec¬ 
tionable, because it has the tendency, we think, to promote laziness in the 
student and superficiality in the practitioner. Such books seem, however, to 
command a ready sale, and as long as this is the case we fear they will continue 
to be written and published. . J. H. H. 



